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SBVOTCO  TO  T‘  E  CEXEHAL  DirFl’9IUE  OF  MD9ICAL  ISFORMATIOE  AEO  BELLE*  LETTREB. 


~  FRiETED  BT  j  t*J*^n**  t  coded,  by  Bssuriog  him,  that 

ifiw  if  he  would  become  a  little  coaiplai»ant,  he  would 

THOMAS  BADGER  JUN.  ’ 

j  neither  want  money  nor  employirent ;  thi*  reasona 

JVb.  M^rclinnt  t-Row  .  .oppottle  t  t  advice  had  a  proper  effect  upon  him,  he  becan.e 

£ast  fide  of  Funueil  Hallj  j  good  tempered,  waa  eaUemed  and  diligently  aoughi 

I  after,  and  though  hit  price  waa  moderate  fur  teaching, 

paRKFR  No.  6  Milk-ttrett . Bo$lon.  be  had  so  many  pupila  that  his  pursa  waa  filled  apace. 

‘  ’  ■>'rnR  i  After  thia  he  discovered  a  new  way  of  getting  money, 

EDITOR  Alto  PROPRlt.  ,  i  leasona  he  composed  were  chiedy  duos,  and  his 

rboin  all  comuiuuicatiops  must  b*  addressed.  ^  ,^.f,olar8  admired  them  to  much  that  they  wished  to 

- i  get  copies  of  them  :  he  waa  at  the  expense  of  getting 

rcBLisiiED  EVERY  satcrdAT  AT  |  them  neatly  engraved  on  Copperplates  in  oblong  oc- 

Dollars,  fifty  cents  j>er  annum,  payable  in  ad-  j  j^vo,  which  was  the  commencement  of  engraving 

vance.  |  music  in  England  ;  these  he  pre»ented  elegantly  bound 

-  _  - - r.=^-  ■  —  j  to  the  lovers  of  the  harmonic  art,  and  to  the  admirers 

FOR  THF.  ecterff.iad.  i  yf  his  tsleuta  :  for  these  he  would  receive  three,  four, 
lEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  I  RO.M  THE  i  and  often  five  guineas.  He  printed  likewise  lessons 
E.ARLIEST  AGES.  for  the  gnitar  an  instrument  so  murh  in  fashion 

—  Con/inund.  among  the  ladies  of  Charles  second’s  conrt,  that  on 


THOMAS  BADGER  JUN. 


JOHN  R.  PARKER,  No.  6,  .Mi«-arr«r . 

EDITOR  ABO  PROPRIETOR, 

To  whom  all  comiuuui.  ations  must  be  addressed 

rCBLlSIlED  EVERY  SATCRDAT  AT 

Two  Dollars,  fifty  cents  jmt  annum,  payable  in  ad- 


FOU  THF.  ECTERFF.IAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FRO.M  1  HE 


EARLIEST  ages. 


CorUirtued. 


(tbsut  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  *  toilet  of  every  lady,  who  had  the  least  pretension 
jcnt;ral  passion  for  the  violin  seems  to  have  taken  to 'ashion  or  accomplishments,  was  always  di.«cBvered 
pUce,  as  well  as  taste  for  Italian  music,  for  French  jjjng  guitar,  though  ptrhaps  she  scarce  knew  how 

music  as  well  as  French  politics,  appeared  to  have  t«,  touch  the  strings. 

given  disgust  to  the  F.iiglish  nation.  The  arrival  of  Matteis,  however  thongh  he  bad  refined  the  taste  of 
Kicola  .Matteis  in  England,  by  an  accidental  intro-  the  English,  as  to  music  knew  not  how  to  correct  his  | 
duclion  of  good  Italian  music,  brought  tliat  music  in-  jnamoral  life,  after  that  his  reputation  and  abili- 

to  favour.  Matteis  was  poor,  but  he  was  prouder  gi^bjod  him  to  live  in  splendour  and  afflu-  | 

jtill,  he  set  a  high  value  on  his  condescension,  there-  p^ce,  he  took  a  raaguificent  house :  where  indulging 
fore  exquisite  as  was  his  harmony  his  manners  pre-  appetite  in  excess  of  gluttony  and  luxurious  living, 

venled  him  for  a  long  time  from  forming  any  useful  brought  on  diseases  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his 

acquaintance,  or  of  gaining  any  distinguishing  patron-  existence. 

ige  ;  by  degrees  however,  he  was  noticed,  aad  at  ^  vvhom  he  taught  to  play  the  violin 

length  introduced  to  perform  at  oourt,  but  his  de-  from  his  cradle,  and  .Mr.  North  in  his  musical  memoirs, 
meaner  offended,  and  his  capricious  behaviour  wa*  nays,  that  b<-  had  seen  him  in  petticoats  play  to  his 
regarded  as  troublesome,  for  he  was  always  highly  o*-  father’s  guitar.  M'hen  he  grew  up  he  became  a  cel- 
fended  if  any  one  even  whispered  while  he  was  play-  ^-brated  performer  on  tho  violin  in  London,  and  being 
ing  the  violin,  an  instrument  on  which  he  excelled,  invited  to  Germany  resided  some  time  at  Vienna. — 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  would  have  settled  a  premi-  returned  in  1737  settled  at  Shrewsbury,  and  be- 
ttic  on  him  if  he  would  agree  to  change  his  manner  of  *;ame  a  teacher  of  languages,  and  of  the  violin  ;  he 
piajing,  and  desired  one  of  his  pages  who  was  a  verj  died  in  1749  •  he  was  a  fine  player  of  Correlii’t  best 
gooil  musician  to  shew  him  a  better  method.  Mattel'-  solos, 
to  humour  the  jest,  condescended  to  take  lessons  of 

the  page,  but  learned  so  fait  that  h»  soon  overtook  ANCIF.NT  FPSAYS  ON  MUSIC, 

him  in  his  own  way.  Matteis  continued  however  Were  we  deliberately  to  consider  the  poicer  of,  and 
outrageous  in  his  demands,  particularly  for  his  solos,  the  consequences  that  have  in  all  ages  resulted  from 
M  that  very  few  being  willing  to  comply  with  then  .  'fiuic,  we  should  be  the  less  snrpri.sed  that  so  nume- 
he  remaiued  in  narrow  circumstances  and  obscurit «  roua  a  train  of  surcessionary  philanthropists,  er  true 
fora  considerable  time.  Doct.  Waldgrave  an  exquis-  friends  to  suffering  humanity,  have  explored  the 
ito  player  on  the  harp  lute,  and  Sir  Roger  L’Etranc*  aeans  of  improving  that  admirable  Mtence.  The  cen*  j 
*  complete  violist,  and  Mr.  Bridgman,  a  good  per-  '  urring  testimony  of  both  ancient  and  modem,  eacred  ^ 
fof.uer  on  the  harpsichord,  became  acquainted  witt  an-l  profane  writers,  fully  substantiate  the  fact ;  it 
*•’*,  and  ceur  'ng  him  in  his  own  way  they  let  nay  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  introduce  an  ob- 1 
kin  into  the  secret  of  the  English  character  ;  if  an  ‘  ■'•vation  which  appears  to  me  to  bear  strong  on  the  j 
Englishman  was  humoured  they  told  him,  be  was  lib  subject  ;that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Po/n-  ^ 
Tail  hut  if  uncivilly  treated  he  would  despise  both  artht,  Prophett,  and  Apoetlet,  would  have  oembined  ’ 


with  the  heathen  nation*  to  impose  upon  posterity 
in  matters  deliveceii  with  such  an  a  r  of  truth. 

Mvuie  is  as  ancient  as  the  first-bom  of  the  earth  : 
when  the  fui-ndatiuni  of  the  world  were  laid  “  the 
momiiig  star*  tang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  warbling 
accenta  of  the  feathered  choir  mutually  reverberated 
their  harmonious  notes,  in  tho  most  insriring  diversity 
of  vocal  strains,  to  their  Creator’s  praise. 

Indisputably  the  cause  of  all  harmony  is  God,  in 
whom  alone  ia  concentrated  all  the  treasures  of  wis* 
dooi  and  knowledge,  the  origin  of  all  perfection,  from 
whom  every  useful  and  really  beautiful  idea  receive* 
its  existence,  the  motives  whence  sorrow,  amhittorc, 
revenge,  and  the  innumerable  train  of  other  pas¬ 
sions  which  now  pervade,  agitate,  enrapture,  or  afiict 
th'*  human  mind  arise,  were  not  then  known  ;  man 
retaining  his  p''  i^val  rectitude,  and  living  in  habits' 
of  comiinion  ec.t.i*»ti«nsey  with  thv  Deity. 

If  Jlfustc,  at  that  happy  period,  was  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  full  fruition  of  perfect  felicity,  how 
much  more  does  the  exiled  progeny  of  apostate  Adam 
now  require  its  salutary  induence  ?  certainly  nothing 
less  than  a  full  conviction  of  the  power  existing  in 
sannd,  urged  the  application  of  those  whose  chief 
business  in  coming  into  this  world  was  to  illuminate 
the  intellects  and  refine  the  manners  of  mankind,  to 
appropriate  their  time  and  abilities  to  melodious  com¬ 
position,  in  their  incessant  meditations  and  researches 
towards  its  progress. 

Music  awakens  the  most  tender  sensations  in  the 
memory  ;  it  recals  things  past,  and  makes  us  to  be 
prssent  with  futurities  ;  it  inculcates  sympathy,  and 
the  most  benevolent  feelings  in  the  human  breast ;  it 
inspires  contemplation  and  animates  the  affections  to 
super-celestial  objects,  where  blooming  “  Eden'* 
withers  in  our  sight,  and  terapht  gather  immortality 
on  life’s  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  God  ;  and 

“  The  tnnge  of  Angels,  all  the  melodies 
Ofcho'al  God«,  are  wafted  in  the  sonnd  ; 
Heal  and  exhi  i  -ate  the  broken  heart. 

Though  plunged  before,  in  horrors  dark  as 
night.”  -yghl  Thoughts. 

texpelleth  sorrow,  dissoheth  bad  humour-,  assuages 
grief,  relieve*  melaoehollr,  and  apparently  was  de¬ 
signed  by  our  Almighty  Creator  to  accompany  man 
through  all  hn  painful  mortal  career;  to  alleviate  hia 
toils,  to  sweeten  his  labours,  and  soothe  and  charm  his 
cares  to  res  ,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Revelation 
itself  to  countenance  the  idea,  that  Music  will  forir 
a  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  in  a  state  of 
glory,  when  the  fading  flower  shall  die  it  shall  bloom 
in  immortal  youth  with  iu  author  in  the  skies. 

“  Invsibiha  non  ini unt,'*  but  in  this  oar  world,  it 
influence  is  universal— 


V 


ffiWlSayTS’fA’O*  on  latirsiCAI. 


The  sprii^htljr  iHrk'*  «Ain{/ mo/in  wkkci  the  morn;  uid  find  empire.  Sublime  and  chastened  jrield  to  ouglit  to  clan  the  exciting  cauree  agreeabij  to  their 
OnePstharpesttborr.  hard-preiiing  on oij  breast;  fearful  and  soft  impresaion*.  We  draire  not  deep,  elfects  ;  to  that  a  compoaition  ia  to  be  held  sublime, 
1  strire  wifti  wakeful  mWody,  to  cheer  the  sullen  j  genjations,  but  we  surrender  oarseWes,  of  beautiful,  according  to  the  images  which  it  raises. 

And  chase  the  moments  with  a  serious  song;  Toluntarily  and  eagerly,  to  the  delieious  languor  —it  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  great,  or 
Songi  soothe  our  pains.'*  Jfighl  Thoughlt.  which  it  ii  tiie  sovereign  art  of  a  later  school,  and  of  the  ornamented  style,  according  to  the  class  of  sensi* 


It  u  beneficial  to  the  life  of  man  in  general ;  to  the  natives  of  a  more  brilliant  climate,  to  produce.  bilities  and  perceptions  to  which  it  is  addressed, 
pious  for  devotion,  to  the  contemplative  for  ^aience,  though,  as  an  art,  it  has  reached  perhaps  Thus  then  we  come  directly  to  the  characteristics 

to  the  solitary  for  recreation,  to  the  social  for  equa-  high  perfection  as  it  is  capable  of  attaining,  yet,  of  style,  as  well  as  of  manner,  and  we  cannot  do  bet- 
nimity,  to  the  healthful  for  their  temperament,  and  to  to  say,  is  very  imperfectly  understood  as  a  ter  than  assist  ourselves  here  by  quoting  the  words  of 

the  cheerful  for  their  delight.  The  celebrated  Cieerc  'cience  in  England.  If  we  are  asked  how  or  why  a  writer,  who  appears  to  have  treated  thia  matter 
said  that  there  was  nothing  more  naturally  agreeable  ‘his  is  so,  we  shall  reply,  because  literature  has  yet  with  a  philosoplikal  regard  to  the  principals  which 
to  our  mindi  than  numbers  and  sounds,  for  by  these  **"*  hut  small  help  to  music  ;  because  iU  higher  prin.  guide  and  govern  the  operations  of  the  human  mind. 


we  are  soothed  and  taiiglit  to  languish. 

The  accounts  of  Orphttu,  Hermi  t^  Linvu  Anthtt. 
Pterius,  Philemon,  and  Amphion,  are  very  remarka¬ 
ble  :  these  sages  by  their  salutary  instructions,  enfor- 


ciples  have  never  been  analysed,  examined,  and  de-  It  is  scarcely  possible,"  says  he,  "  completely  to 
moBstrated  ;  because  the  technical  parts  of  the  edtt-‘  describe  in  what  the  great  style  consists.  In  a  singef 
cation  of  vocalists,  and  their  necessary  acquaintance  it  asks  a  combination  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
with  language,  their  cultivation  of  personal  grace,  and  graces  of  execution,  which  address  themselves  to, 


ced  with  all  the  charms  of  fwtry  and  music,  civilized  study  of  the  usages  of  the  stage,  occupy  so  much  and  command  the  higher  feelings  ol  our  nature.  The 
and  polished  rude  and  barbarous  nations  ;  by  which  t***'®!  and  imperatively  demand  such  vast  labour  elements  of  this  style  are  power,  pure  tone,  and  a  va* 
means  they  became  amenable  to  society  and  built  because  the  English,  having  no  musical  school  ried  expression  an  entire  command  of  manner,  cor- 

towns  and  cities  ;  from  whence  succeeiling  Poets  as-  of  their  own,  are  compelled  to  erect  the  superstnic-  rect  taste  and  perfect  simplicity— or,  in  other  words, 
cribed  to  them  the  power  of  taming  wild  beasts,  tuc.  ‘"'‘®  “f  their  national  performances  upon  foreign  foun-  that  genuine  sensibility,  and  that  intellectual  dignity, 
»  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  ;  Italians-^we  may  almost  say  .he  Ital-  which  enable  u,  to  embody,  in  their  finest  forms,  the 

to  soften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak."  '*"*  a'one)— possess  the  entrances  and  passages  to  conceptions  of  the  poet  and  tlie  composer,  and  ts 

Congrere.  organic  perfection  in  singing;  yet  so  soon  as  the  ele  employ,  in  the  best  manner,  the  powers  of  nature  and 


And  even  rebellion  itself  has  been  cnished  by  the  of  instruction  which  we  borrow  from  them  of  the  art. 


power  of  music.  Plutarch  informs  us  of  a  popular  se¬ 
dition  in  Lacfderion  being  quelled  by  the  soothing  ac 


terminate  ;  so  soon  as  our  students  attain  to  t  e  pro-  "  The  difficulty  of  reaching  this  degree  of  eminence 
duction  of  pure  tone — the  messa  de  voce,  as  they  combining  with  other  causes,  has  originated  a  style 

dAW.s.  •*  .as.  _ a! _ • _ aL  _  •  :-s  a..  a  .1  «  -  -  * 


cent  of  Perpaoder’i  yre,  and  ot  th  >  rio'ers  of  the  *""*  gives  the  sing-  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  great  style. 

co..ii-try  of  Bietius  being  dispersed  by  the  musician  “f  “odifj""?  t**®  q««ntity  of  tone  at  will,  hy  the  This  we  may  term  the  ornamented  style.  It  consists 

•  Damon.  gradual  ihcrease  or  diminution — so  soon  as  the  in  the  substitution  of  light,  graceful,  florid,  and  sw^ 

The  celebrated  Fenelon  informs  us  of  the  Prince  of  and  general  facility  are  attained-  prising  passages  of  execution,  for  the  pure,  dignified, 

Ithica,  being  reduced  to  keep  sheep  te-the  deserts  of  application  ofthe.e  several  powers  and  or  impassioned  notes  which  compose  rhe  melody  of 

Owsis,  and  that  while  there  lie  was  comforted  by  the  P“n>o*es  of  expression,  differs  as  widely  ,oi.gs  in  the  great  style.  However  improbable  it  may 

hymns  of  Termo.iHs,  a  priest  of  Apoollo,  when  ac  manners  of  Italy  differ  appear  at  the  first  glance,  a  close  examination  will 

companjing  his  ivory  lyre  with  his  voice;  and  .0  of  England.  Hence  we  have  a  mixed  in-  convince  us,  Oiat  the  most  difficult  gT««s,  as  they  are 

great  was  the  power  of  his  melody,  that  the  b'^art,  of  a  pure  style  The  understanding  of  the  art  called,  are  more  easily  acquired  than  the  chaste  aad 

bent,  and  tigero  of  the  forest  fawned  upon  him  aad  I’^oomes  gradually  more  highbred  and  contused  ;  and  austere  elements  of  the  great  style.  Ornaments,  well 

licked  his  feet  :  the  tatyrs  came  from  their  recesses,  devotees  to  l-Jiglish,  and  devotees  to  Italian  performed,  are  apt  to  seduce  our  sensei  by  theirseem- 

nnd  danced  around  him  ;  and  it  might  almost  have  “oUons  of  musical  expression.  The  lovers  of  Italian  ing  difficulty  of  execution,  and  we  are  led  away  by 
been  believed,  that  even  the  trees  and  rocks  were  sweetness  lubncity,  and  voluptuousness,  novelty,  by  wonder,  and  by  surprise,  at  what,  per- 

intlamed  witli  the  magic  of  his  tong  ;  in  which  he  cel-  *bus«d  without  remorse  by  the  admirers  of  the  ex-  haps,  we  never  conceived  practicable.  The  emotion 
ebrated  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  the  virtue  of  heroes,  f’'^**"*  elocution,  energy,  strength  and  magnificence  rise,  with  the  rank  of  the  p<  rformer  ;  we  give  credit 
and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  prefer  glory  to  pleasure.  “IT®'’!""  t®  “>®  gr®«t  masters  of  English  vocal  for  more  value  than  there  really  is,  and  take  it  upon 

j . . .  - music;  while  the  latter  class  as  unrelentingly  stig-  the  trust  of  his  personal  reputation.  The  judgn.eni  if 

MUPICAL  DRA  VIA.  matiw  the  stern  pertinacity  of  their  (pro  palna)  op-  thus  silenced,  while  the  ear  is  filled  with  new,  agreea- 

OH  STYLE.  ponents.  He  who  listens  to  the  powerful  incanta-  ble,  and  unexpected  sounds.  But  we  are  influenced 

In  the  days  of  Handel  and  of  Arne,  the  minds  of  Purcell,  Handel,  and  Arue,  only  by  an  emotion  of  sur|)rise,  the  affections  art  nev- 

musical  amateuM  w  ere  satisfied  with  the  sever*  ,  1  he  rapt  soul  sitting  in  bis  eyes,  er  engaged.  To  satisfy  ourselves  that  these  oma- 

atrong,  and  sublime  qualifies,  and  with  the  chaste  el-  ®an  yield  small  ariention  and  flight  approbation  to  mentt  are  more  easy  of  acquisition  than  the  great 
egance  belonging  to  the  mm.-osiiions  ef  these  great  lighter  grace,  the  soul  dissolving  tenderness,  the  style,  we  have  only  to  recollect,  that  they  arc  attain* 
masters.  In  every  thing  it  was  the  seme;  devotion  wonderful  complication,  the  enrapturing  elegance,  or  ed  by  mere  repetition,  by  a  vast  number  of  acts, and 
then  was  in  its  natural  sfi.te  ;  it  lived  in  the  sun  beam  *he  sprightly  animation  ofCirnarota,  Phiviello,  Haydn,  imply  no  mental  exertion  whatever.  The  great  ifyk 
and  drank  the  gentle  dews  a-  i.eaven  smt  them  ;  i.  M*>zart,  and  Rossini.  The  evil  would  be  great  were  s,  therefore,  relatively  to  the  ornamented,  what  lb* 
needed  not  the  forcing  houses,  nor  the  hot-heds  of  th®  division  peremptory,  and  the  proscription  absolnte.  productions  of  reasoning  and  imagination  are  to  tbf 
Iract-societiefi,  and  mifsionarv  meetings.  Love,  in  B'»t  H  '»  f*""  greater  when  augmented  by  that  illegiti-  agile  exertions  of  the  body.  That  such  h  the  prince 
poetry  at  least,  wn«  then  passion  chastened  by  affec-  oibte  commixture  of  matter  and  manner  which  make  pie  if  clearly  shone  by  the  title,  whieb  the  Italifiic 

lion _ ^^perfect  esteem  enlivened  by  detin-."  Bu’  the  strife  indefinable  and  thcr  fore  interminable.  have  given  to  this  tpcciet  ef  performance — mti»  t* 

public  feeling  is  no  longer  in  this  he..lthy  state.  The  •«  ®q"ally  »»  in  the  ether  fine  arts,  gihla. 

methodists  have  arisen  with  all  their  raptures  of  on'*  •*«»  f®f**®'  n®®  to  the  objects  uf  ufi  which  it  is  employ-  “  It  follows  then,  that  the  manner  of  a  ringer  lawt 
«hss— and  the  readers  and  writers  of  luotlcrii  v*rs«  J®<’,  end  is  to  be  e<teen  ed  at  cen  in  (0  the  inteller*- |  vefy  much  depend  upon  the  style  which  he  adoiA^ 
with  all  thc-rs  of  anothtr.  The  latter  demand  tht  'ml  faeullitf  to  which  it  is  addressi  d.  Sir  Joshi  •  ' ^id  his  choise  must  necessarily  he  guided  by  the  tab 
•xcitementf  of  a  wild,  voluptiiou*,  and  irregulur  Reynolds  was  sati-fied,  in  pi.inting,  with  the  two  caj-  ents  with  which  natnrr  has  fitted  him  ;  but  since  cuh 
muse,  whose  splirre  of  action  it  a  region  warm  and  ital  distinctions,  great  cod  ornamented.  If,  iu  sing-  tiration  can  do  so  much  for  the  mere  voice,  (•daps 
t'ii'iiilating.  and  breathing  the  odours  of  the  east. —  ing,  we  are  centent  with  these  genera,  or  if  we  accept  j  the  range  of  a  performer  mnst  be  determined  rsthet 
Such  an  age  is  precisely  that  in  which  the  fiery,  im-  the  more  comnion  division  of  the  tvbl  me  and  beauti-  j  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  than  by  any  power  or  fc* 
perilous,  and  tluatriral  appeals  of  a  Braham  ;  th«  /ul, — species  will  nevertheless  be  foundto  multiply  in  !  cflity  of  execution:  these  being  but  secondary  COS' 
wanton  Inxuriauct  of  n  Catalan! ; — are  likely  to  arise  each :  but  this  much  may  be  said  generally*— that  wa  I  siderations." 


methodists  have  arisen  with  all  their  raptures  of  on"  | 
«hss— and  the  readers  and  writers  of  luotlcrii  v*rsc 
with  all  thc-rs  of  anothtr.  The  latter  demand  tht 
axcitementf  of  a  wild,  voluptiiou*,  and  irregulur 
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OEXEROaiTY  AND  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

In  the  geaeral  confusion  of  words  and  meanings,  I 
Jo  not  remember  anjr  more  frequent!/  miaunderstood 
than  generosit/  and  eztraragance :  the  nntbinkisg 
part  of  mankind  are  apt  to  annex  the  same  idea  to 
both  the  terms,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  either. 

B/  generosit/  we  should  understand,  in  m/  opin- 
;oB,  the  most  exalted  feelings  of  the  soul  at  the  dis- 
trew  of  another,  and  a  benevolent  readiness  to  re- 
litre,  without  breaking  it  upon  our  own  circumstan- 
tes,  so  much  as  to  hurt  the  interest  of  our  families,  or 
deprive  us  of  the  power  to  confer  an  obligation  upon 
anj  bod/  else. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  species  of  gener- 
siit;  :  such  as  the  forgiving  an  injur/,  promoting  the 
interest  of  an  enem/,  or  vindicating  the  reputation  of 
a  friend,  which  throw  the  highest  lustre  on  t.'.e  digni¬ 
ty  of  human  uuture  :  but  at  these  are  never  understood 
II  sctioiis  of  extravagance,  there  is  no  ter/  great  ne- 
tthtitj  of  being  particular  in  the  mention  of  them. 

Extravagance,  I  fane/,  we  ma/  term  an  absolute 
inconctm  for  our  circumstances,  and  a  total  inditfer- 
sDce  in  the  distribntion  of  our  favours  ;  as  the  obliga¬ 
tions  we  confer,  are  not  so  much  the  consequence  of 
I  benevolent  heart  as  a  thoughtless  disposition,  and 
leia  the  effect  of  an  inclination  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tre>«es  of  another,  than  to  arrogate  an  idle  impor¬ 
tance  to  ourselves. 

The  signification  of  these  terms  is  never  more  con- 
foanded  than  at  the  routs  of  persons  of  distinction, 
or  the  private  parties  of  the  great ;  where  the  loser 
of  a  thousand  pieces  shall  have  the  character  of  a 
generous  spirited  fellow,  added  to  his  indiscretion 
and  extravagance  ;  when  possibl/  his  onl/  motive  to 
risk  so  great  a  sum,  wa^  scandalous  design  upon  the 
pockets  of  his  acquaintance,  or  the  person  of  some 
giddy  agreeable  woman  of  qualit/. 

Generosit/  and  extravagance  are  neither  confined 

Ito  persons  or  circumstances,  to  degrees  or  situations  : 
the  same  openness  of  temper,  the  same  benevolence 
of  disposition,  is  as  strongl/  seen  in  the  gift  of  a  guin- 
sa  from  a  tradesman,  as  the  present  of  a  hundred  from 
a  coronet :  and  the  same  extravagance  is  equall/  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  humble  chaise,  or  pair  of  cattle,  of  the 
one  as  the  most  sumptuous  equipage,  or  unpaid  for 
Jnrry  of  the  other. 

In  short,  though  the  motive  constitutes  the  action, 
the  manner  is  what  must  alwa/s  determine  the  eppel- 
laliflB.  Generosit/  ma/  sometimes  lead  a  man  into 
tognarded  lengths,  that  deviate  into  extravagance  ; 
ud  extravagance  ma/  be  so  critical!/  situated,  as  to 
in  its  turn  for  generosit/  ;  but  reason  and  experi- 
toce  are  the  onl/  criterions  b/  which  we  moat  judge, 
ttd  from  what  we  are  acquainted  with  in  tbo  posi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  or  the  tempers  of  mankind,  we  may 
•**ily  foroi  an  opinion  of  either,  and  do  justice  to 
the  original  motives  of  both. 

H  Ladttt'  Liitrarp  Cabinet. 


0«nins  seems  to  differ  in  its  developement  accord- 
»oil  that  gave  it  birth  j  this  made  Kant,  the 
philoiopher,  once  say,  genius  with  us  Ger- 
'trikes  in  the  root,  with  the  Italians  in  th* 

•  S  with  the  Freocli  io  tbo  bloasom,  ond  with 
^  Ugliab  in  the  fruit. 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTOff,  SATURDAY,  DE<\  t,  1820. 

ON  MODERN  HARMONY. 

While  melody  is  shown,  from  history  and  observa¬ 
tion,  to  have  effects  on  the  mind  superior  to  mere  a- 
musement,  we  scarcely  find  an/  thing  of  the  kind  at¬ 
tributed  to  harmony.  Indeed  the  highest  praise  be¬ 
stowed  upon  its  master-pieces  is,  that  they  are  ingen¬ 
ious  aud  fanciful,  rich  or  grand,  qualities  better  adapt¬ 
ed  for  show  aud  amusement  than  to  produce  moral 
effects,  ^ome  persons  have,  it  is  true,  been  so  over¬ 
powered  by  a  grand  chorus,  as  to  faint,  and  even  ex¬ 
pire.  But  such  effects  cannot  be  called  pleasant  or 
good  ;  and  differ  much  from  the  medicinal  influence 
ascribed  to  music  by  the  Greeks.  Probably  they  may 
he  imputed  to  the  efffct,  which  some  chords  are  ob¬ 
served  to  have,  upon  the  nerves,  produced  and 
heightened  to  a  very  great  degree. 

In  regard  to  the  comparison  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  music,  it  may  be  the  truth,  that  the  modems 
have  deeper  knowledge  in  the  science,  and  that  the 
ancients  made  a  better  use  of  the  knowledge  they 
possessed. 

Harmony  makes  almost  an  entire  separation  be¬ 
tween  music  and  poetry  ;  as  the  attention  is  abun¬ 
dantly  employed  in  understanding  and  relishing  the 
beauties  of  melody  and  sentiment  together,  without 
harmonic  parts.  De  la  Valle,  mentioning  the  artifices 
of  elaborate  comp<}sition,  says,  they  are  unfavoura¬ 
ble  to  poetry  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  sung 
and  again,  **  it  it  utterly  impossible  to  discover  the 
sentiment  of  the  poet,  and  that  which  chiefly  makes 
a  voice  superior  to  an  instrument." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  harmony  has 
come  into  such  general  use,  as  a  public  amusement. 
In  this  respect,  as  it  can  be  understood  and  relished  on  • 
ly  by  a  few,  it  seems  almost  as  improper  as(it  would  be 
to  introduce  recitations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets 
hi  a  mixed  audience.  With  regard  to  pathetic  ex¬ 
pression,  it  would  appear  nearly  as  suitable  to  intro¬ 
duce  such  discussions  as  those  in  Hermes  and  the  Di¬ 
versions  of  Purley  into  the  eloqnence  of  the  senate  or 
the  bar  :  and  knowing  grammar  to  be  a  groundwork 
of  oratory,  to  accompany  it  always  with  copious  dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  nature  of  particles  ;  nouns  and  verbs. 

The  combination  of  many  sounds  and  melodies,'* 
says  Dr.  Burney,  "  moving  in  different  intervals  and 
different  time,  would  have  occasioned  a  confusion 
which  the  respect  that  the  Greeks  had  for  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  poetry  would  not  suffer  them  to  tolerate." 
In  our  time,  so  has  this  respect  for  language  and  po¬ 
etry,  in  musical  matters,  diminished,  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  suited  to  enforce  them  is  neglected  ;  and 
to  such  a  degree,  that  Dr.  Burney  himself  seems  to 
almost  of  opinion  a  final  separation  should  take  place. 
It  is  io  consequence  of  this  neglect,  however,  that 
music  has  degeuerated,  from  being  the  ally  of  every 
generous  sentiment  and  noble  ‘passion,  to  b«  ascount- 
ad  a  mere  amusement,  the  pastime  of  an  idle  hour. 
It  is  thus  that  the  lyre  has  fallen  from  the  hands  of  the 
instmetors  of  mankind,  to  b«  sounded  h/  those  only 
who  contribute  to  their  rocn atioa. 


"  Such  harmony"  says  the  sweetly  persuasive  Fen- 
elon, as  serves  merely  to  please  the  ear,  is  an  a- 
musement  fit  only  for  toft  and  idle  persona,  and  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  well  ordered  commonwealth.  It  is  no 
further  valuable  than  the  sounds  agree  U  the  senc^ 
of  the  words,  and  the  words  inspire  virtuous  senti¬ 
ments." 

If  any  amusement  can  be  converted  into  the  meant 
of  mental  improvement,  it  is  laudable  to  attempt 
it.  Let  ns  therefore  try  to  do  this  with  music. 

RATIONAL  A  ND  ELEGANT 

ENIKRTAINMKNT, 

AT  MARLBORO'  HOTEL. 


On  Tuesday  Evening  next,  December  Stb, 

MR.  CARTWRIGHT 

Will  present  those  who  have  a  tasta 

for  harmony,  with  an  uiirivailcd  Performance  on 
his  Improved  grand  Set  of 

Which  for  Melody,  Expre!>8inD,  aod  Sweetness 
of  Tone,  challenge  competition,  in  a  variety 
of  the  most  admired  Composition  of  En¬ 
glish,  Irish  and  Scotch  Melodies  ; 
particularly 
^'■Auld  Rubin  Grey." 

^^Had  I  a  heart  for  faUthood  fram'd" 

*  O  Nanny,  vnli  thou  gang  with  me  .t" 

"  Robin  Adair." 

“  A*  eurt  a  pair  teas  ntter  eeen." 

"  The  heating  of  the  lead," 

"  ShiePe  Orerture  to  the  Poor  Soldier." 

«  The  Plough  Boy  " 

Marshal  Saxe's  Minuet, 
with  Vxrtarions,  &c. 

The  Entertainment  will  close  with  an  elegant  display  of 
PHILOSOPHICAL 

F  1  R  E  -  W  O  R  K  S, 

BY  MR.  CARTWRIGHT. 

This  branch  of  Philosopiiical  Pyroteshnia  exceed* 
every  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  known,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Apparatus,  from  which  In¬ 
flammable  Air  is  made  to  assme  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  elegant  Figures,  with  vari¬ 
ous  and  wonderful  changes,  in 
every  possible  variegatioii 
of  the  moat  vivid 
colours. 

The  whole  produced  without  Smoke,  Gunpowder, 
or  Detonation. 

The  performance  to  commence  at  7,  precisel/.  , 
O^^^Tickets  One  Dollar  each,  to  be  had  at  the  Bw. 

buSTOA  lIlEAlKE. 

OOOOO.'iVfOOOOO-  - 

MR.  COOPER’S  ENGAGEMENT. 

Having  been  interiipted  by  the  unfortunate  accident, 
of  Monday  last,  will  be  continned  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  week. 

Evenings  of  perf  r.-nance  Moitdat,  Tuksdat  and 
WXDXKSDAT. 

O^Places  taken  for  the  Play  of  VIRGINIU9,  foi 
Wednesday  laat,  will  he  kept  until  12  o'clock  on 
Monday  ;  if  not  claimed  by  that  boor  the  tickets 
will  be  sold. 

ON  MOND.W  EVENING,  Dec.  4, 

Will  be  presented  (  id  time  in  Bostonj  the  nvir 
Tragedy  called 
'  VIRGINIU3. 

To  which  will  be  added  the  favourite  Favee  of  thn 
BEE  HIVE. 
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THE  liOLqVET. 

lltrt jiow'r*  tumutiiber'd  their  co'.urt  untie, 

•fume  pink,  and  tome  purple,toitu  bi  te  and  some  while. 
Some  damutk,  tome  ptUow,  totm  .^.rrtn  and  tome  red, 
Their  fragrance  alternate  dijfutirtii,  shed. 

A  RECOLLECl  1(»\. 

(TVritlen  on  the  blank  Irttrtt  of  a  Paradite  Lott.) 
Hark  !  was  it  fancy,  or  a  liiigtring  sound 
That  stole  upon  the  ear.— Methoo^ht  it  came 
Like  holiest  music  heard  in  dreams  by  night, 
Commingling  wond'rously,  a  thousand  strains 
That  vibrate  on  the  heart  !  Or  doth  it  go, 

Or  swells  it  still — not  faintly,  as  before. 

In  sweet  solemnity  just  motioning 

The  ambient  air, — but  hoarslier,  now,  it  pours, 

Rapid  and  loud,  full  streams — along — along— 

In  wild  confusion,  till  the  sense  is  whelm’d 
Beneath  the  rush  of  ootigregated  sounds  1 
Come,  Memory,  let  us  live  o’er  past  delights. 

As.  wave  on  wave,  the  sea  of  thought  rails  on  ! 
Come,  disentwinc  the  complicated  maze 
Ol  thi»  mixed  melody  : — and  lo  !  metliinks 
The  spell  hath  influence, — far  the  tuneless  clash 
Obeys  the  potency,  a«  though  they  were 
For  sound,  as  sight,  some  magic  instrument* 

To  turn  a  shapeless  chaos  into  grace 

Grace,  not  mere  beauty,  but  pvopnety 

Of  inany-varying  sound, — for  horror's  voice 

Not  le«s  hath  fitting  grace,  than  loveliness 

Heard  in  the  sweetness  of  the  mountain  pipe  : 

Tempests,  and  clouds,  and  thunderings,  each  and  all. 

Are  they  less  graceful  in  sublimity. 

Than  summer  is  in  flowery  joyousness  — 

And  are  the  sigliings  of  Alolian  hari)a 
More  gracefully  accordant  with  the  soul 
Than,  when  attuned  to  what  is  terrible, 

The  dizzy  dash  of  cataracts  ;  or  the  din 
Of  Satan’s  new  found  thunder,  ’mid  the  throng 
Of  spirits  darkly  gladdening  in  its  roar  ? — 

Again, — what  sound  swell  on  my  ravished  ear  ! — 
Now — now,  loftiest  peals  ascending  high, 

Exultingly  the  measure  seems  to  mount. 

Like  hymns  of  joy  when  spirits  disenthrall’d 
Send  praises  forth  in  saintly  orisons  : — 

Now,  grating  harsh,  ’tis  like  a  noise  of  strife. 

With  clank  of  w  ar, — and  m  lions  militant. 

And  shouts,  and  tritimphings,  and  piercing  shrieks. 
As  of  a  fallen  n  j  -iad  hurl’d  from  heaven  !— 

O,  what  a  breathing  of  iinwix’d  delight 
Was  in  that  note,  as  ’twere,  in  sooth,  the  breath 
Of  fresh  born  purity,  ere  guilt  and  shame 
Had  brought  in  discord.  8ure  nought  less  than 
heaven 

Inspires  that  solemn  rapture  ’—hark,  it  quires 
£y’n  as  the  opening  gates  above  let  forth 
Strains  of  that  ever-diiring  hiirinony 
That  rises  round  the  seraph-s'inctured  throne, 

An<l  thrills  the  sainted  soul  to  exstasy  i 
—But,  ah. — a  withering  cry, — awful  and  drear, 
Whose  sound  is  ('esolation.  rises  now, 

’  A  ’.ucinr  to  the  cylin<  real  mirror  that  reforms  the 

DA.iiorpluo.s  d  d  '*  iiiagicnl  instnnvnt,”  he- 

I  its  operation  looks  like  conjuration. 


Mixing  its  dismal  music  with  a  groan 
From  shuddering  nature,— whilst  dark  forms  of  hell 
Howl  its  black  horrors,  and,  with  fiendish  laugh, 
rinjoying  mischief’s  triumph,  yell  aloud 
That  man,— that  man  hath  fall’n  !  Then  throng  amaiii 
Heart-riving  cries  of  Concience, — terror’s  groan. 
And,  next,  a  starting  from  a  well  known  voice 
That  once  brought  joy  ; — then  mingled  wail  and  woe. 
And  words  of  wrath— that  early  child  of  guilt ; 

Sorrow  and  suflering,  and  then,  that  word. 

Heard  through  a  nisbing,  like  the  mighty  wings 
Of  parting  Cherubim — one  fatal  word, — 

At  sound  of  which.  Earth,  trembling  to  its  base. 

Seems  struck  as  with  concentrate  thunders,~DEATH! 
Deep,— desolate  silence  echoes  that  dread  name  ; 
And  all  seems  lost, — save  that  amid  the  gloom, 

Aud  that  unnatural  hush, — a  still,  small  voice,— 

Just  syllabling  a  distant  conquering. 

Floats  like  a  song  of  mercy  on  the  soul. 

And  wispers,  the  re  is  hope, — there  is, — there  is  !— 

— And  now  a  dying  cadence  closes  all. 

London  Magatine. 


MlSCKIsLANV 

I  COATb  OF  AK.M». 

A  correspondent  in  one  of  the  periodical  publications 
of  (he  day,  states  it  to  be  quite  a  popular  mistak*  that 
“  every  person  has  a  eoatof  ornu.”  “  We  may  now” 
he  says,  “  see  every  man,  who  has  risen  to  any  respec¬ 
tability  in  society,  assume  a  coat  of  arms,  which  he 
thinks  proper  to  say  belong  to  his  family,  merely  be¬ 
cause  his  name  happens  to  he  spelt  the  same  as  that  op 
a  gentleman  whose  property  they  are.”  He  declares 
that  ”  it  is  a  rule  in  heraldry,  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  bear  a  coat  of  arms,  unless  he  can  prore  himself  a 
leinal  descendant  of  one  to  whom  that  distinction  was 
originally  granted  ;  or  of  one  whose  claim  thereto  has 
been  recogniz*-d  by  the  heralds.  I  certainly  conceive 
the  bearing  of  anoUier  coat  of  arras,  without  right  or 
title,  to  be  mcnonahlt  :  but  whether,  in  )he  present 
vitiated  state  of  the  public  mind  on  genealogical  rights, 
a  jury  would  award  damages  for  the  injury,  is,  I  am 
afraid,  very  doubtful. 


DENMARK. 

A  young  Creole,  a  native  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  West 
Indies,  lately  crossed  by  swimming,  the  Streight  of 
the  Sound,  between  Cronenburg  and  Elsinor.  In 
this  part  the  strait  is  about  four  Engljsh  miles  wide; 
but  the  winds  and  currents  not  allowing  him  to  make 
the  passage  in  a  strait  line,  he  was  obliged  to  land  at 
the  village  of  Graves,  two  miles  from  Elsino^  which 
made  the  whole  distance  about  six  miles  He  per¬ 
formed  this  voyage  in  two  b-  urs  and  forty  minutes, 
although  the  sea  was  rough,  and  (he  wind  unfavoura¬ 
ble  A  Danish  officer  and  three  sailors  attended  him 
in  a  long  boat.— This  swimmer  has  out-done  the  cele¬ 
brated  I^eander  ;  and  even  our  English  poet.  Lord 
Byron,  who  crossed  the  Hellespont,  by  swimming,  on 
the  3d  of  May,  1810,  with  Lieutenant  Aikenhead,  of 
the  English  frigate  the  Salsette. 

London  .Magazine. 

Equal  content  will  render  men  equally  happy  in 
the  diderent  situations  of  life. 


f^ALUABLE  CHURCH  MUaiC  BOOK. 

Lately  publitked.  and  for  tale  by 
RicHAHiMoN  &  Lord,  Boston, 
TE.MPLl  fARM  NA. 

Songt  of  the  Temple,  or  Bridgwater  CoUetlion  of 
Sat  red  JIftwic. 

A  new  edition,  improved.  Price  10  dots,  per  da 
1  dollar  single. 

The  public  opiniou  in  favour  of  former  editions  of 
this  work,  has  been  so  amply  expressed,  by  the  sale 
they  have  met  with,  that  the  Proprietors  now  have  it 
ill  their  power  to  oflTtr  the  present  enlarged  and  ua- 
proved  edition.  They  flatter  themselves,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  collection  of  approved  church  or  con¬ 
gregational  music  than  can  be  h>ond  in  any  book  now 
extant.  Besides  a  very  competent  proportion  of 
-hort  tunes  in  all  the  variety  of  measures  for  usual 
Sunday  service,  there  is  added  a  selection  uf  Anttieius 
and  longer  hymn  tunes  lor  particular  occasions.  This 
will  render  it  more  suitable  and  convenient  for  the 
practice  and  improvement  of  common  schools  and 
church  choirs.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  has  never  before  been  published  in  tiiis  country, 
and  will  therefore  have  ail  the  effect  of  original  com¬ 
positions.  The  Proprietors  and  Compilers  have  omii- 
(t  d  no  pains  or  exertions  in  their  power  to  render  the 
work  as  perfect  in  all  respects  at  possible. 

in  this  editioi.  utility  has  been  a  lt'adit>gol^ect,aDd 
tlierc-fore  the  character  of  the  music,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  found  suited  to  every  sober,  sacred,  and  reJigioai 
purpose,  aud  adapted  to  the  use  ol  public  worship 
among  all  societies  and  Ueiioiuiuutioiis  ol  Christians. 

Much  has  been  done,  aud  it  doing  by  bocietici, 

'I  cachers,  and  others,  to  improve  the  sty  ie  of  viu(,in( 
in  our  churches  and  congregations  ;  but  all  the  desired 
eflrcit  ul  Uieir  endeavours  must  be  conbued,  and  of 
little  benetil,  throughout  the  cummunily  at  large,  wiih- 
out  the  geuerai  introduction  and  use,  of  correct, 
chaste,  and  devotional  music  '1  hat  the  coiiteiils  of 
this  book  are  of  that  character,  the  following  tespeoJ- 
able  tesliiuouies  fully  prove. 


To  the  Compilert  and  Publuhert  of  ike  Bridgwater 
CoUeeiion  of  Sacred  Mutic, 

Gentlemen,— The  'I'rustees  of  the  Handel  and  Hay¬ 
dn  Society,  haviiix  seen  the  work  entitled  "  Songs  uf 
the  I'emple,  or  Bridgwater  Collection  uf  ^acred  .Vlu- 
sic,”  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  the  sati-fsetioo 
Uicy  d<  rived  from  the  exaiuiualion  of  its  pages.  >ur 
beauty  of  style,  justness  of  adaption,  and  correctneM 
of  harmony,  it  is  equalled  by  few,  if  aiij,  and  exceil* 
ed  by  none,  of  which  they  have  any  know  ledge. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Compilers  for  their  grest 
research  and  superior  taste  ;  and  to  the  Publishers  for 
its  handsome  execution.  'I  he  Trustees  hope  that  its 
circulauoii  may  be  as  extensive  as  its  merts. 

1  am.  Gentlemen,  with  much  respect,  your  obedi-  | 
eiit  servant,  M.  S.  PARKER,  S.eretary 

By  order  of  the  board  of  Trustees  o  j  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society. 

Letter  from  the  Pretidnt  of  the  Handel  and  Hayia 
Society,  /fete- York,  to  the  Publuhert,  dated  Jfeeh 
York,Aig.'£1,  1819. 

Gentlemen, — Having  lately  examined  aColIectioa 
of  Sacred  Music  publisiied  by  you,  entitled  ”  Sougs 
of  the  Temple,  or  Bridgwater  Collection  of  Saerrd 
Music,”  I  avail  myself  of  (his  means  of  say  ing,  I  con. 
sider  this  collection  as  being  by  far  the  best  1  ban 
met  with  published  in  the  United  States ;  and  i  should 
be  glad  to  fiud  it  generally  used  in  our  churches,  a>  s 
means  of  fostering  an  improved  taste  for  this  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  Christian  worship. 

1  am,  respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 

BENJAMIN  ARMITAGE 


(^l^For  sale  also  by  R.  ft  L.  the  Choritter'tGuiM- 

Botlon,  Aer.  25,  1820. 


